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II.— THE UNREAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCE 
IN CICERO. 

SECOND PAPER. 

III. The Form Si Esset-Fuisset. 

Of the four possible combinations of esset and fuisset, the 
unreal conditional sentence naturally chooses least often the form 
si esset— fuisset. Indeed, at first sight, this combination might 
seem an illogical one, whereas the reverse arrangement (si 
fuisset — esset) at once commends itself as eminently reasonable, 
its obvious function being to inform the hearer that, had the past 
been different, the present would not be as it is. However, of 
the 131 examples 1 of the form si esset— fuisset found in the works 
of Cicero, more than one-half yield to very simple treatment. 

1 . The normal use. 

In Verr. ii. 2. 52. 130: 

Hoc si Romae fieri posset, certe aliqua ratione expugnasset 
iste, ut dies xxxv inter binos ludos tollerentur, per quos solos 
iudicium fieri posset. 

In this sentence the condition Hoc si Romae fieri posset may 
be said to express a general unreality — -just as the corresponding 
reality would call for expression in a phrase partaking of the 
nature of a general truth ("This is not possible at Rome"). 
That the chosen form of a general unreality should be si esset 
is quite as natural as that a general truth should find expression 
in the present indicative. The sentence in question therefore 
is strictly logical ; for a general unreality does not swerve from 
the form si esset because its particular application is past, any 
more than a truth of general application swerves from the use of 
the present indicative under the same circumstances ; e. g., 

1 Such numbers as are given throughout this paper in general exclude cases 
in which the apodosis is a dependent clause introduced by ut or the like. 
Such dependence seems to be a disturbing factor as regards the tense of the 

«'-clause. 
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" He was fined, because that is the law covering such cases." 1 

Such a sentence is of course perfectly normal, though the cause 
is expressed in the present tense and the effect in a past. 

Other cases of the form si esset—fuisset are to be explained in 
the same way, though the .si-clause is of far less general applica- 
tion ; e. g., 

ad Fam. vii. 16. 2 : 

Ego si foris cenitarem, Cn. Octavio, familiari tuo, non defu 
issem. 

Here the condition refers to a habit into which Cicero has 
fallen — the fact that he is not dining out much has kept him from 
accepting the invitation of Octavius. In the following case the 
pluperfect of the apodosis is worthy of study : 
ad Att. vii. 13 a. 3 : 

Si scriberem ipse, longior eplstula fuisset ; sed dictavi propter 
lippitudinem. 

In this sentence fuisset seems to express an unreality of the 
perfect definite type — the letter would have been (and would now 
be) longer. The pluperfect so used is a very natural complement 
for the form si esset employed in however narrow a sense. 

These three examples may serve to illustrate what is meant by 
" normal use " — so designated because a satisfactory explanation 
of the form si esset—fuisset is here forthcoming without putting 
upon the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive any other interpre- 
tation than those they commonly bear in Cicero when in other 
combinations (e. g., si esset — esset and si fuisset— fuisset). With 
the three examples cited, 59 other cases of the form si esset — 
fuisset may be included under this heading. It will suffice to 
give the references merely; Auct. ad Her. iv. 11. 16, de Orat. i. 
10. 41, i. 52. 225, ii. 56. 227-28, Brut. 34. 131, Orat. 29. 103, p. 
Quinct. 14. 46, 16. 53, p. Sex. Rose. 26. 72, in Verr. i. 2. 5, ii. 1. 
44. 113, ii. 1. 53. 139, ii- 2. 1. 3, ii. 2. 24. 58, ii. 2. 40. 99, ii. 3. 92. 
215, p. Font. 18. 40, in Cat. i. 12. 29, ii. 2. 3, p. Mur. 4. 8, 23. 46, 
p. Sulla 12. 35, de Dom. 51. 132, de Har. Resp. 24. 52, p. Balb. 
14. 32 (sicubi), p. Plane. 17. 43, p. Mil. 29. 79, p. Deio. 9. 25, 
Phil. ii. 7. 17, ii. 18. 46, ii. 28. 70, v. 1. 1, xiii. 13. 28, ad Fam. iii. 
10. 6, v. 20. 2, vi. 10. 4, viii. 5. 3 (Caelius), viii. 6. 4 (Caelius), 
viii. 10. 1 (Caelius), viii. 16. 4 (Caelius), viii. 17. 2 (Caelius), xi. 
24. 1, xii. 22a. 4, xii. 30. 6, xiii. 57. 1, ad Q. Fr. i. 2. 4. 13, ad. Att. 

1 The philosophical imperfect in Greek would be an exception to this rule. 
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Hi. 15. 4, 1 vii. 2. 6, viii. 5. 3, ix. 10. 2, x. 8. A. 1 (Antonius), x. 12a. 
2, xi. 13. 2, xii. 16, xiii. 47, ad. M. Brut. i. 17. 6 (Brutus), de Fin. 
ii. 10. 30, Cato M. 3. 8, Facete Diet. G. b. 3. 

2. The indirect inferential use. 

The nature of the indirect inferential use of the unreal condi- 
tional sentence in general has already been explained in detail — 
the apodosis calls attention to a manifest fact, and the protasis 
impresses the inference to be drawn from it. The indirect infer- 
ential use of all forms of the unreal conditional sentence is fairly 
frequent ; e. g., among cases of the forms si esset — esset and si 
fuisset—fuisset about one in twelve is an example of that use. 
With the standard proportion thus established by the forms 
which occur with the greatest frequency, it is astonishing to find 
that si esset— fuisset, with its small total of 131 cases, is used 50 
times as the expression of the indirect inferential. So surprising 
a phenomenon deserves the most careful scrutiny, and I give the 
material in full. The 50 examples fall into two well defined 
groups. 

A. The normal indirect inferential. 

This group is thus designated because, so far as tense use is 
concerned, the 26 examples which it comprises may be explained 
on the same basis as the normal cases under the preceding 
heading; e. g., 

de Invent, i. 48. 90: 
Si causam veram non haberet, vobis se, iudices, non commisisset. 
In this sentence si haberet refers to an unreality of a somewhat 
general character — the guilt of the prisoner at the bar. In this 
respect the case is like those of the form si esset— fuisset already 
discussed; but in addition it is used to suggest an argument — 
the client was willing to stand trial; therefore his case is a good 
one. The other like examples follow ; 

p. Rab. Perd. 5. 14: 
At vero, si actio ista popularis esset et si ullam partem aequi- 
tatis haberet aut iuris, C. Gracchus earn reliquissetl 

1 A curious case in which the pluperfect reenforces the imperfect. The 
general sense of the passage is so vague that Watson doubts the soundness of 
the text. 
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p. Mur. 8. 17 : 
Quodsi id crimen homini novo esse deberet, profecto mihi 
neque inimici neque invidi defuissent. 
p. Flacc. 22. 52: 
Nonne esset puditum, si hanc causam agerent severe, non modo 
legatum, sed Trallianum omnino dici Maeandrium? 
p. Cael. 29. 69: 
quod profecto numquam hominum sermo atque opinio com- 
probasset, nisi omnia, quae cum turpitudine aliqua dicerentur, 
in istam quadrare apte viderentur. 
in Pis. 21. 50: 
Hie si mentis esset suae, nisi poenas patriae . . . furore atque 
insania penderet, ausus esset (provinciam . . . sibi adsciscere)? 
Phil. ii. 3. 5: 
Quod si esset beneficium, numquam, qui ilium interfecerunt, 

a quo erant conservati, tantam essent gloriam consecuti. 

Phil. vi. 3.6: 
Non is est Antonius; nam, si esset, non commisisset, ut ei 
senatus tamquam Hannibali . . . denuntiaret, ne 

ad Att. ii. 17. 1: 
numquam hue ventssent, nisi ad alias res pestiferas aditus sibi 
compararent. 

ad Att. iii. 25: 
neque enim .... si ulla spes salutis nostrae subesset, tu pro tuo 
amore in me hoc tempore discessisses. 

ad Att. xi. 14. 2: 
a quibus, si quid esset laetius, certior /actus essem, tecum etiam 
essent locuti. 

ad Att. xii. 37. 2: 

nisi magnae curae tibi esset, numquam ea res tibi tarn 

belle in mentem venire potuisset. 

Tusc. Disp. i. 22. 52: 
Hunc igitur nosse nisi divinum esset, non esset hoc acrioris 
cuiusdam animi praeceptum tributum deo. 

Tusc. Disp. i. 37. 89: 
Quae (sc. mors) quidem, si timeretur, non L. Brutus ... in 

proelio concidisset , non . . . obiecissent, non .... vidisset. 

Tusc. Disp. iii. 8. 16: 
Quae (sc. frugalitas)nisi tanta esset, et si in iis angustiis, quibus 
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pleriqui putant, teneretur, numquam esset L. Pisonis cognomen 
tanto opere laudatum. 

Tusc. Disp. iv. 16. 36: 
Quodnisi eo nomine virtutes continerentur, numquam ita per- 
volgatum esset "hominem frugi omnia recte facere." 

Tusc. Disp. v. 39. 115: 
aut, ni ita se res kaberet, Anaxagoras aut hie ipse Democritus 
agros et patrimonia sua reliquissent, .... dedissentl 

de Nat. D. i. 9. 22: 
Quae ista potest esse oblectatio deo? quae si esset, non ea tam 

diu carere potuisset. 

de Nat. D. i. 11. 28: 
quo modo porro deus iste, si nihil esset nisi animus, aut infixus 
aut infusus esset in mundo? 

de Nat. D. ii. 2. 4: 
Quod ni ita esset, qui potuisset adsensu omnium dicere Ennius 



de Nat. D. ii. 2. 5: 
Quod nisi cognitum . . . animis haberemus, non tam stabilis 
opinio . . . inveterari potuisset. 

de Nat. D. ii. 3. 7 : 
quos tamen augures ne ipsae quidem fabulae adscivissent, si res 
omnino repudiaret. 

de Nat. D. iii. 31. 76: 
Quis enim te adhibuisset, dixerit quispiam, si ista non essentl 

de Div. i. 31. 65: 
Neque enim illud verbum temere consuetudo adprobavisset, 
si ea res nulla esset omnino. 
de Off. iii. 29. 108: 
Quod ni ita esset, numquam claros viros senatus vinctos hostibus 
dedisset. 

Cato M. 6. 19: 
Quae nisi essent in senibus, non summum consilium maiores 
nostri appellassent senatum. 

Since these 26 cases of normal indirect inferential use yield, 
so far as tense is concerned, to the same treatment accorded the 
62 cases of normal use under the preceding heading, the only 
question that remains to be solved is why, in a total of 88 cases, 
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there should be 26 examples of indirect inferential use — the 
standard proportion being about one in twelve. I am inclined 
to think that the frequency may be simply and satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the fact that si esset—fuisset, without straining the 
normal sense of its tenses, is particularly fitted to be the expression 
of an argument in favor of a truth of general application ; for the 
fact from which such truth is inferred often lies in the past; e. g., 
(de Off. iii. 29. 108) the indirect inferential suggests, as proof 
that even enemies of the state have rights that must be respected, 
the fact that the senate surrendered to them Veturius and other 
worthy men. It is significant that the philosophical works furnish 
more than half of the 26 examples. 

The solution of the first 88 of the 131 cases of the form si 
esset—fuisset seems thus a simple matter, but the same cannot 
be said of the 43 other occurrences of that form, among which 
are the remaining 24 cases of indirect inferential use. 

B. The indirect inferential of the past. 

Though si fuisset—fuisset was available and in frequent use 
to express the indirect inferential of the past, the form si esset — 
fuisset is chosen instead 24 times; e. g., 
p. Mil. 17.45: 

Vidit necesse esse Miloni proficisci Lanuvium illo ipso, quo est 
profectus, die itaque antevertit. At quo die? Quo, ut ante dixi, 
fuit insanissima contio . . . concitata ; quern diem, quam con- 
tionem, quos clamores, nisi ad cogitatum facinus adproperaret, 
numquam reliquisset. 1 

There can be no question that the time referred to here is past ; 
for the reference is to Clodius, for whose murder Milo was on 
trial at the time of speaking. By the use of the unreal condi- 
tional sentence Cicero enforces the inference that it was Clodius 
who set out to kill Milo (and not vice versa), suggesting, as a 
ground for this inference, the fact that he gave up on that day 
so congenial a meeting; no less important purpose could account 
for his hasty departure. The other cases follow ; 
de Orat. ii. 22. 93 : 

Non potuisset accidere ut unum genus esset omnium, nisi 

1 1 must protest emphatically against Dittmar's arbitrary interpretation of 
this passage in Berl. Phil. Woch. No. 4, 1905, p. 126. The preceding sections 
show that it is false. Regarding the value of Dittmar's review in general 
I shall have more to say later in the discussion. 
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aliquem sibi proponerent ad imitandum (Greeks of Pericles' time 
are here referred to). 

Brut. 10. 40: 
Neque enim iam Troicis temporibus tantum laudis in dicendo 

Ulixi tribuisset Homerus et Nestori, nisi iam turn esset 

honos eloquentiae. 

Brut. 19. 76: 
qui (sc. Ennius) si ilium (sc. Naevium), ut simulat, contemneret, 
non omnia bella persequens primum illud Punicum acerrimum 
bellum reliquisset} 

Orat. 9. 29: 
qui (sc. Pericles) si tenui genere uteretur, numquam ab Aristo- 
phane poeta fulgere, tonare . . . dictus esset. 
in Verr. ii. 1. 57. 150: 
remisit D. Bruto HS ex milia. Hoc, si aliena res esset, certe 
facere non potuisset (referring to the time of Verres' misrule in 
Sicily). 

in Verr. ii. 3. 20. 51 : 
quae si rei publicae causa faceres, in vendundo essent pronun- 
tiata (same circumstances), 
in Verr. ii. 3. 39. 89 : 
Profecto numquam iste tam amens fuisset, ut ex agro populi 
Romani plus frumenti servo Venerio quam populo Romano tribui 
pateretur, nisi omnis ea praeda servi nomine ad istum ipsum per- 
veniret (same circumstances), 
in Verr. ii. 3. 58. 134: 
tu Apronium .... in tanto tuo dedecore profecto <non> ne 
verbo quidem graviore appellasses, neque apud te tam sancta 
religio societatis/«m^, .... nisi rem tam notam esse omnibus 
.... videres (same circumstances), 
in Verr. ii. 3. 64. 150: 
Deinde ipse Minucius numquam habere voluisset, si decumas 
tu lege Hieronica venderes (same circumstances). 

1 Though as a matter of fact the unreality in this case is distinctly of the 
past, it is quite possible that Cicero is treating past as present — as he often 
does in quoting the words and sentiments of dead authors. If so, the case 
really belongs with the preceding group of indirect inferentials ; cf. Blase, 
Geschichte des Irrealis, p. 9. Conversely, two cases there included (Tusc. 
Disp. i. 37. 89 and v. 39. 1 1 5) might be so interpreted as to belong to this group. 
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in Verr. ii. 5. 2. 5 : 
a quo illi conatu non canto opere prohibendi fuissent, si ulla 
in Sicilia praesidia ad illorum adventum opposita putarentur 
(events of B. c. 71). 

in Verr. ii. 5. 51. 133: 

Cleomenes hoc dicit, sese in terram esse egressum, ut . . . 

milites colligeret, quos in navibus collocaret; quod certe non 

fecisset, si suum numerum naves haberent (Verres' misrule again). 

p. Clu. 66. 189: 

nihil est ab Oppianico sine consilio mulieris cogitatum ; quodsi 

essei, certe postea deprehensa re non ilia ut a viro improbo dis- 

cessisset, sed fugisset domumque reliquisset (note 

postea in the apodosis). 

p. Rab. Perd. 6. 18: 
Numquam, mihi credite, populus Romanus hie, qui silet, con- 
sulem me fecisset, si vestro clamore perturbatum iri arbitraretur 
(events oi B. c. 64). 
p. Mur. 14. 32: 
quo ille (sc. Cato maior) . . . numquam esset profectus, si cum 
mulierculis bellandum arbitraretur. 
p. Mur. 14. 32: 
Neque vero cum P. Africano senatus egisset, ut legatus fratri 

proficisceretur, . nisi illud grave bellum et vehemens putaretur. 

p. Arch. 7. 16: 
qui (sc. Cato maior et alii) profecto si nihil ad percipiendam 
.... virtutem litteris adiuvarentur, numquam se ad earum 
studium contulissent. 

p. Cael. 6. 14: 
Neque umquam ex illo (sc. Catilina) delendi huius imperii tarn 
sceleratus impetus extitisset, nisi tot vitiorum tanta immanitas 
quibusdam facultatis et patientiae radicibus niteretur. 

p. Plane. 22. 53: 
Neque enim umquam maiores nostri sortitionem constituissent 
aediliciam, nisi viderent accidere posse, ut competitores pares 
suffragiis essent. 

p. Mil. 23. 61: 
cui (sc. Pompeio) numquam sehic (sc. Milo) profecto tradidisset, 
nisi causae suae confideret, praesertim omnia audienti, magna 
metuenti, etc. (of events antecedent to the trial). 
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Acad. Prior, ii. 24. 75 : 
Certe tam multa non collegisset (sc. Chrysippus), quae nos fal- 
lerent probabilitate magna, nisi videret iis resisti non facile posse. 
Tusc. Disp. i. 12. 27: 
Itaque unum illud erat insitum priscis illis . . ., esse in morte 

sensum ; idque . . . . e caerimoniis supulchrorum intellegi 

licet; quas maximis ingeniis praediti nee tanta cura coluissent, 
nee . . . sanxissent, nisi haereret in eorum mentibus mortem non 
interitum esse. 

de Re P. iv. 10. 11: 
Numquam comoediae, nisi consuetudo vitae pateretur, probare 
sua theatris fiagitia. fiotuissenf. 1 
Lael. 4. 13: 
plus apud me antiquorum auctoritas valet, vel nostrorum ma- 
iorum, qui mortuis tam religiosa iura tribuerunt, quod nonfecisseni 
profecto, si nihil ad eos pertinere arbitrarentur, vel eorum, qui 



It is certainly a curious and interesting circumstance that the 
indirect inferential of the past should thus often have slipped 
over into the form si esset—fuisset despite the fact that the form 
si fuisset—fuisset was available and frequently so used. The 
reason for the choice of the imperfect in the «'-clause I am inclined 
to seek in the nature of the past indirect inferential use itself. For, 
it will be remembered, after disposing of the normal and the nor- 
mal indirect inferential uses (88 cases), there still remained to be 
treated 43 examples of the form si esset—fuisset. This total of 43 
includes the 24 cases of indirect inferential of the past now under 
discussion, and 19 other sentencesyet tobetreated; forthemoment 
we may concede that in all these 19 cases too si esset refers to a past 
unreality. If now we compare the other form of past unreality 
(si fuisset—fuisset), the figures are as follows; indirect inferential 
of the past 43, other cases 412. That is to say, when the past 
unreal conditional sentence is used as the indirect inferential of 
the past, si fuisset—fuisset is chosen 43 times and si esset—fuisset 
24 times; but when the sentence is not so used, si fuisset—fuisset 
is chosen 412 times and si esset—fuisset, at the most, not more 
than 19 times. In other words, the proportion of si esset — 
fuisset is seven times as great when the sentence is used to express 
the indirect inferential as when otherwise used. In view of that 

1 This sentence is a fragment; pateretur seems however to refer to the past. 
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fact it is hard to resist the conclusion that there was something 
in the nature of the indirect inferential use itself which favored 
the choice of si esset. 

We may gain a hint as to such favoring circumstance from 
a study of the behavior of concise and colorless phrases such as 
ni ita esset; e. g., 

de Nat. D. ii. 2. 4: 

Quid enim potest esse tarn apertum . . . quam esse aliquod 
numen praestantissimae mentis, quo haec regantur? Quod ni 
ita esset, qui potuisset adsensu omnium dicere Ennius ? 

In this passage the condition expresses an unreality of the 
general type. 

Tusc. Disp. v. 39. 1 14-15: 

Quid ergo? aut Homero delectationem animi ac voluptatem 
aut cuiquam docto defuisse umquam abitremur? aut, ni ita se 
res haberet, Anaxagoras aut hie ipse Democritus agros et patri- 
monia sua reliquisset ? 

Here the »/-clause refers back to cuiquam. defuisse 

umquam, which might be considered as analogous to a gnomic 
perfect. On that basis the condition may be said to express 
a general unreality, yet this case differs somewhat from the one 
preceding. 

p. Clu. 66. 189: 

nihil est ab Oppianico sine consilio mulieris cogitatum ; quodsi 

esset, certe postea deprehensa re fugisset domumque 

reliquisset. 

In this passage quodsi esset refers back to est cogitatum — a case 
of clear and definite past unreality, as shown by postea in the 
apodosis. The following case is similar ; 
in Verr. ii. 3. 64. 149: 

Primum tuam rem illam et praedam fuisse; nam, ni ita esset, 
cur tu Apronium malebas? 1 

These concise and colorless phrases therefore, though at first 
sight they might seem fitted to express only present or general 
unreality, are still an adequate expression when the speaker has 
in mind a clear past unreality, the reason for this being that the 
context fixes the time beyond a doubt, and all that absolutely 
needs expression is unreality ; this these phrases convey by falling 

1 Cf. also p. Clu 33. go, Phil. xi. 12. 27 and Sallust, B. C. 52. 19. 
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into unreality's most universal and comprehensive form, namely 
si esset. The present indicative has a quite analogous use; e. g., 
p. Rab. Perd. 10. 29 : 

At, credo, cum obsidione rem publicam liberasset 

(sc. Marius), omnia sua secum una moritura arbitrabatur. Non 
ita est, Quirites. 

Now the indirect inferential use in general is designed to lead 
the hearer to arrive (by inference) at the truth ox falsity of some 
proposition; that is, to lead him to the judgment "ita est" or 
"non ita est". In other words, the thing that the speaker needs 
most to impress is the unreality of the condition — on his success 
in doing this his whole argument depends. Thus, in the case 
of the indirect inferential of the past, the gist of the sentence is 
"Things would have been otherwise, were it (not) true that 

" With the thought of unreality thus uppermost, and 

with the time clearly denned by the context (as it is regularly in 
the 24 cases now under discussion), it would not be strange if the 
speaker at times dropped into the form si esset— fuisset, choosing 
unreality's most universal and comprehensive form (cf. ni ita 
esset above). If this be the favoring factor that allowed the free 
use of the form si esset— fuisset as an expression for the indirect 
inferential of the past, the situation is somewhat analogous to 
that of dum with the present indicative in past narration. 

How well, on occasion, the apodosis and the context may set 
the time for the whole of a past unreal conditional sentence is 
illustrated by a few instances of the indirect inferential of the 
past whose condition finds expression in a prepositional phrase 
or the like — forms suggesting unreality, but which, in and for 
themselves, are absolutely incapable of expressing time relation; 
Tusc. Disp. iv. 19. 44: 

Philosophiae denique ipsius principes numquam in suis studiis 
tantos progressus sine flagranti cupiditate facere potuissent. 

By changing the phrase to nisiflagrantem cupiditaiem haberent 
and placing it at the end of the sentence, we should have a case 
precisely like those under discussion. 1 So the following ; 
de Div. i. 19. 38: 

ut igitur nunc in minore gloria est (sc. oraculum), quia minus 
oraculorutn Veritas excellit, sic turn nisi summa veritate in tanta 
gloria non fuisset. 2 

1 Also ad Att. iv. 15. 2; cf. Tusc. Disp. i. 25. 63. 

2 Cf. ad Att. vii. 7. 3, p. Cael. 26. 63. 
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Some interesting points of difference are brought to light by 
a comparison of si esset—fuisset (24 cases) and si fuisset— fuisset 
(43 cases) as expressions for the indirect inferential of the past. 

a) The rule for the order of clauses is not the same. In the 
case of the form si esset—fuissset the condition precedes in only 
8 of 24 examples, whereas, when the form si fuisset—fuisset is 
chosen, it precedes in 26 of the 43 cases. To put these figures 
in another way, when the condition precedes, only 8 of 34 ex- 
amples choose the form si esset; but when it follows, 16 of 33 
make that choice. It would seem therefore that the postposition 
of the condition favored slipping over into the form si esset — 
fuisset. If so, the reason may be that, with this order, the speaker 
is more free to concentrate on the unreality of the clause, the 
time having been definitely set by the apodosis which precedes. 

b) Both groups show an unusually large percentage of nisi. 
Sentences of the form si esset—fuisset have this particle in 12 
of 24 cases, while those of the form si fuisset—fuisset show it 
16 times in a total of 43. The reason is that the indirect in- 
ferential is quite as apt to fall into the form " Things would not 
have been as they were, unless my contention were just " as into 
the form "^"your contention were just, things would not have 
been as they were." 

Considering both introductory particle and position of the 
conditional clause, the most common type of the form si esset — 
fuisset is fuisset, nisi esset (10 in a total of 24), while in the case 
of the pluperfect the stock form si fuisset— fuisset is the common 
type (20 in total of 43). 

c) A speaker's tone and manner may easily outweigh mere 
distinction of form, but so far as formal elements are themselves 
concerned, si esset—fuisset is clearly more assertive and less 
persuasive than si fuisset—fuisset. This is shown in various ways ; 

1) Asseverative particles {numquam, umquam, eerie, pro- 
fecto), accompany si esset—fuisset in 17 of 24 cases, while with 
si fuisset— fuisset they are found in but 18 of 43 cases. 1 

2) No case of si esset—fuisset in the interrogative form is noted, 
whereas 9 of the 43 cases of si fuisset—fuisset are questions. 

1 Or in 21 of 43 cases, if we count one doubtful occurrence of certe (ad Att. 
vii. 7. 1) and two cases in which umquam falls within the ri-clause (p. Plane. 
37. 90 and ad Fam. iii. 8. 5). In the totals as given are included cases in 
which numquam and frofecto reenforce one another (three times with si esset — 
fuisset and twice with si fuisset— fuisset). 
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The interrogative form is manifestly adapted to lead the hearer 
to an inference rather than to force him to it. 

3) The order of clauses perhaps bears on this question. The 
condition precedes much more often in the case of si fuisset — 
fuisset; 1 this arrangement of clauses lends itself readily to in- 
duction. 

The indirect inferential use of the unreal conditional sentence 
in general has not been altogether unnoticed, 2 but I think no one 
has anticipated me in observing the great frequency with which 
the indirect inferential of the past falls into the form si esset — 
fuisset. That there is an inner connection between the two things 
seems certain, whether I have succeeded in finding that connection 
or not. Whether we should recognize also other forces not yet 
mentioned as exerting some influence toward the choice of the 
form si esset— fuisset is a debatable question. If operative, their 
influence was slight — at least so far as the 24 cases now under dis- 
cussion are concerned; that they were operative, is by no means 
proved. 

For instance, a case of indirect inferential of the past which 
takes the form si esset— fuisset is most commonly passed with the 
remark that the imperfect tense is chosen because the ^'-clause 
expresses continuous or repeated past unreality. But what of the 
following cases of indirect inferential of the past which take the 
form si fuisset — fuisset? 

deOrat. i. 59. 253: 
Sed tamen non fugisset hoc Graecos homines, si ita necesse 
esse arbiirati essent oratorem ipsum erudire in iure civili. 

Part. Orat. 34. 117: 
dicendum de vi doloris, de opinione maiorum ; qui rem totam 
nisi probassent, certe repudiassent. 

in Verr. ii. 4. 7. 13: 
Numquam, si denariis cccc Cupidinem ilium putasset, com- 
misisset ut in tantam vituperationem veniret. 

p. Clu. 41. 116: 

Quae res si rei iudicatae pondus habuisset, ille postea 

reus hac lege ipsa, f actus esset. 

1 The ratio is not affected by the interrogative cases just noted ; for, as to 
order, they are about evenly divided (5 and 4). 

2 Cf. Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses, § 412. 
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p. Rab. Perd. 10. 29: 
tantis in laboribus C. Marius periculisque vixisset, si nihil 
longius, quam vitae termini postulabant, spe atque animo de se 
et gloria sua cogitasset? 

p. Mur. 16. 34: 
si bellum hoc, si hie hostis, si ille rex contemnendus fuisset, 

neque tanta cura senatus suscipiendum putasset neque 

tot annos gessisset 

in Pis. 20. 48: 
praesidium tu rei publicae . . . inussu populi senatusque di- 
misisses, si tuae mentis compos fuissesl 

Phil. v. 5. 15: 

Hos ille demens iudices legisset, si ullam speciem rei 

publicae cogitavisseP. 

Acad. Prior, ii. 23. 74 
Quid dicam de Platone? qui certe tam multis libris haec per- 
secutes non esset, nisi probavisset. 

de Div. i. 19. 37: 
Numquam illud oraculum Delphis tam celebre et tam clarum 
fuisset, .... nisi omnis aetas oraculorum illorum veritatem esset 
experta) 

Obviously si fuisset, as well as si ess-et, is used freely when 
a continuous or repeated past unreality is referred to. The ad- 
vocates of the view that si esset is chosen because a continuous 
or repeated past unreality is to be expressed have therefore their 
case still to prove. We might ask further what is to be done 
with a case like the following ; 

Tusc. Disp. i. 12. 27: 
quas (sc. caerimonias) maximis ingeniis praediti non tanta cura 

coluissent nisi haereret in eorum mentibus mortem non 

interitum esse. 

1 These examples are taken somewhat at random. The remaining 33 cases 
of this form are as follows ; Auct. ad Her. iv. 14, 20, de Invent, i. 47. 87, 
Brut, 14. 53, p. Quinct. 12. 40, p. Q. Rose. 1. 2, in Verr. i. 7. 18, ii. I. 14. 37, 
ii. 3. 58. 133, ii. 4. 12. 29, p. Clu. 54. 148, in Cat. iii. 9. 22, p. Sulla 13. 39, 
p. Flacc. 37. 92. p. Cael. 7. 15, 19. 47, p. Plane. 37. 90 fin., p. Mil. 6. 15, 10. 27, 
Phil. iii. 3. 6, xi. 10. 23, xiii. 12. 27, ad Fam. iii. 8. 5, vii. 2. 3, ad Att. vii, 7. I, 
de Fin. ii. 19, 61, iii. 22, 75, Tusc. Disp. i. 14. 32, iv. 3. 5, de Nat. D. i. 23. 63, 
de Div. ii. 22. 49, ii. 46. 97, de Leg. ii. 13. 33 (2 cases). 
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If continuity or repetition of unreality is the test, why not 
colerentm the apodosis as well as haereret in the protasis? 1 

Of course there remains the subterfuge (if any have the heart 
to resort to it after viewing the last example) that the speaker 
recognized the continuous or repeated character of the past un- 
reality by the use of the form si esset—fuisset, but shut his eyes 
to it when he chose the form si fuisset—fuisset. This does very 
well for assertion, but where is the proof? Furthermore, what 
is to be said of a passage like the following, where the pluperfect 
is used in a situation such that one cannot shut his eyes to the 
continuity of the unreality? 
p. Sest. 35. 76 : 

Quorum ille telis libenter in tanto luctu ac desiderio mei, non 
repugnandi, sed moriendi causa, corpus obtulisset suum, nisi suam 
vitam ad spem mei reditus reservasset. 

In this sentence the condition cannot mean anything but 
"unless he had been reserving", the other interpretation would 
make reservasset refer to some previous occasion, and thus 
destroy the sense of the passage. So again; 
de Fin. iii. 22. 75: 

rectius dives (sc. sapiens appellabitur) quam Crassus, qui nisi 
eguisset, numquam Euphraten nulla belli causa transire voluisset. 

As for repeated or customary past unreality, the frequentative 
verb tells its own story in the following passage; 
de Div. ii. 46. 97 : 

Nam quod aiunt quadringenta septuaginta milia annorum in 
periclitandis . . . pueris . . . Babylonios posuisse, fallunt; si enim 
esset factitatum, non esset desitum. 

Thus, at every point, confirmation is lacking for the thesis that 
continued or repeated past unreality demands expression through 
the form si esset. Not only is this not a principle of general 
application, but we might be justified in hesitating to recognize it 
as even a small contributing factor toward the choice of the form 
si esset—fuisset for the 24 cases of indirect inferential of the past 
now under discussion — at least until some further proof is offered. 2 

1 So p. Arch. 7. 16 ; cf. in Verr. ii. 3. 58. 134, ii. 3. 64. 150. 

2 Such proof would naturally be sought, not among the cases where the 
indirect inferential use is manifestly influencing the choice of tense, but 
among the cases of survival of the early use of the imperfect subjunctive 
as an expression for the simple past unreal. Of this survival there seem to be 
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The doctrine of " Gleichzeitigkeit " also lacks confirmation. 
Its most attractive interpretation may be illustrated by the use 
of the following example; 

in Verr. ii. 3. 64. 150: 

Deinde ipse Minucius numquam habere voluisset, si decumas 
tu lege Hieronica venderes. 

The commonest type of conditional sentence informs the hearer 
that one thing (entails or) would entail another. It sometimes 
happens that the first thing "laps over" on the time of the thing 
entailed. Thus we have a species of Gleichzeitigkeit, and such 
is the case with the example in hand — " had you been selling, 
etc.". It is possible that some useful application may ultimately 
be found for this interpretation of the doctrine of Gleichzeitigkeit, 
but for the present it lacks confirmation as applied to the indirect 
inferentials of the past which take the form si esset—fuisset. 

For, if the reader will turn back to the cases of si fuisset — 
fuisset quoted in full, it will be seen at once that the action of the 
protasis there too often laps over upon that of the apodosis; e. g., 

in Verr. ii. 4. 7. 13: 

Numquam, si denariis cccc Cupidinem ilium putasset, com- 
misisset ut in tantam vituperationem veniret. 

Of course it may be said that, with the form si fuisset, the 
speaker shuts his eyes to the lapping over; but that again is 
assertion and not proof. Furthermore, even that way of escape 
is closed by a case like the following; 
p. Sest. 35. 76 : 

Quorum ille telis libenter in tanto luctu ac desiderio mei, non 
repugnandi, sed moriendi causa, corpus obtulisset suum, nisi suam 
vitam ad spem mei reditus reservasset. 

For, as above shown, the condition cannot mean "unless he 
had reserved" — it must signify "unless he had been reserving", 

traces here and there in Cicero, especially in the earlier orations, apodosis 
and protasis alike being affected. In such an investigation, cases of si fuisset 
like those above quoted may not be ignored. That there are such cases should 
occasion no surprise ; for, when the imperfect subjunctive moved up to become 
the expression of the present unreal, it naturally left to the pluperfect the 
field of the past unreal (I speak here of independent sentences only) — and 
a continuous past or a repeated past is a past nevertheless. Furthermore, this 
question should not be in any way prejudiced by the behavior of the imperfect 
indicative in Greek — a wholly distinct problem. 
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i. e., the lapping over must be recognized in order to make sense 
of the passage. 1 

Despite the fact that these current doctrines thus lack con- 
firmation — so much so that it is problematical whether we should, 
at present, admit even a slight influence from the forces which 
they assume — Dittmar has lately made another attempt, 2 on vir- 
tually the old conventional grounds, to dispose of some of the 
indirect inferentials of the past which take the form si esset — 
fuisset. What is more, in trying to find a justification for applying 
the old line of explanation, he has fallen into the serious error 
of denying to the form si esset— fuisset the power to act as the 
expression of the indirect inferential of the past — an error into 
which he need not have fallen had he examined carefully even 
the scanty material on which he ventures to build a theory 
(4 cases of si esset— fuisset and 3 of si fuisset— fuisset) ; e. g., 

in Verr. ii. 5. 51. 133: 

Cleomenes hoc dicit, sese in terram esse egressum, ut . . . . 
milites colligeret, quos in navibus collocaret; quod certe non 
fecisset, si suum numerum naves habereni; ea est ratio in- 
structarum ornatarumque navium, ut non modo plures, sed ne 
singuli quidem possint accedere. 

This, Dittmar says, is not a case of indirect inferential use, 
because Cicero is not trying to prove that the ships were in- 
sufficiently manned (i. e. trying to force the hearer to admit the 
unreality of si haberent) ; for that point is already settled beyond 

1 Another interpretation of the doctrine of Gleichzeitigkeit perhaps ought 
to be noticed, namely that si esset expresses past unreality contemporaneous 
with that of the apodosis, in the same way that cum esset expresses action con- 
temporaneous with that of its main clause ; in other words, that si esset is 
chosen in obedience to the law of sequence of tenses; see Lindskog, De 
enuntiatis apud Plautum et Terentium condicionalibus, Lundae, 1895, p. 91 ff., 
and cf. Tischer and Sorof on Tusc. Disp. i. 12. 27. Such a view is not merely 
unconfirmed — it seems in fact to be utterly subversive of all sound doctrine 
regarding the nature of the conditional sentence in general. For it overlooks 
the important fact that, in the conditional sentence, it is the n'-clause that 
exerts a controlling influence over the apodosis, and not vice versa. While 
in our grammatical terminology the tt'-clause and the c»>w-clause are both 
counted "dependent", their logical relation to the "main" clause is funda- 
mentally different. Here again I speak of independent conditional sentences 
only. 

2 Berl. Phil. Woch. No. 4, 1905, p. 123 ff. 
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a doubt — the real question at issue is whether Verres took a bribe 
to let the crews go. 1 

But the clause following the conditional sentence (which seems 
to have escaped Dittmar's notice) shows beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that Cicero is demonstrating that the ships were 
insufficiently manned— there is not a clearer case of indirect in- 
ferential use among the examples with which Dittmar is working; 
in fact Cicero has all but put his thought in the form of a syl- 
logism — "a thing which he would not have done, if the ships had 
had their full quota; for ships fully equipped are so arranged 
thai not even individuals may be added, to say nothing of groups." 2 
It may seem strange at first sight that Cicero should, in this 
ponderous way, proceed to prove something that his audience 
in general might be supposed to have little doubt about; but 
in this passage he represents himself as addressing Verres face 
to face, and the latter would not of course be ready to admit 
anything likely to prejudice his case. A little further along, 
(§ x 35) tne question at issue between them in this passage is 
definitely indicated — Quapropler, si mihi respondere voles, haec 
dicito, classem instructam aique ornatam fuisse, nullum pro- 
pugnatorem afuisse, etc. 

As soon as the indirect inferential use of the form si esset — 
fuisset is admitted, the rest of Dittmar's hastily built structure 
falls to pieces, and it is not necessary to discuss it further here. 
However to avoid misconception, I should perhaps add that 
an indirect inferential is sometimes merely part of a larger context, 
i. e. that the inference up to which it leads is only one step in 
a chain of argument. Examples of this sort are frequent, those 
of the past taking either form (si esset— fuisset or si fuisset— 

1 To quote his words exactly, Hier steht nicht in Frage, ob die Schiffe des 
Cleomenes ihre voile Zahl hatten (diese Frage war doch eben durch die 
Tatsache entschieden, dass Cleomenes erst neue Soldaten sammelte), sondern 
es steht in Frage, ob Verres um Geld Ruderer und Soldaten entlassen hat 
( v gl- § '3 1 ). un d um diese Frage im bejahenden Sinne zu beantworten, weist 
Cicero auf die Tatsache hin, dass Cleomenes neue Soldaten sammelte, was 
er eben doch nur deswegen tat, weil seine Schiffe nicht ihre voile Bemannung 
aufwiesen. 

2 The added clause supplies the major premise, the apodosis implies the 
minor premise, and the .re-clause suggests the inference that must be drawn ; 

Ships fully equipped can not take on even one additional man. 

Cleomenes was taking them on by wholesale. 

.•. The quota of his ships was not full. 
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fuisset). 1 But whether standing alone or used as part of a larger 
context, the inferential nature of the sentence is the same. 

3. The remaining cases of si essei—fuisset. 

There still remain 19 examples of the use of the form si essei — 
fuisset which have not yet been treated. Some of these fall into 
well defined groups; 

a) In a complex passage, a sentence begun with si fuisset 
occasionally continues with si essei; e. g., 

p. Flacc. 5. 11: 
Hi si Graeci fuissent, ac nisi nostri mores ac disciplina plus 
valeret, quam dolor ac simultas, omnes se spoliatos . . . dixissent. 
de Har. Resp. 22. 47 : 

An iste nisi primo se dedisset iis, quorum nisi eos in 

caelum suis laudibus praeclarus auctor exiolleret, etc., tarn crudelis 

mei vexator esse potuissefi 

So de Dom. 50. 129, p. Sest. 20. 45: similar are de Orat. i. 57. 
245 and p. Mil. 29. 79. 2 

b) The futurum in praeterito relation is suggested ; 

p. Mil. 25. 68: 

Quae si non probaret, si denique Italia a dilectu, urbs 

ab armis sine Milonis clade numquam esset conquietura, ne ista 
haud dubitans cessisset patria. 

In the following passages the choice of the imperfect sub- 
junctive in the ^/-clause may have come about through analogy 
to the futurum in praeterito usage ; 
in Verr. ii. 1. 55. 143: 

At erat et esset amplius, si velles, populo cautum praedibus 
et praediis. 

1 It was part of Dittmar's theory that the form si fuisset— fuisset is not so 
used. But see de Nat. D. i. 23. 63, de Div. i. 19. 37, de Leg. ii. 13. 33; cf. de 
Div. ii. 22. 49. The distinction which Dittmar draws in this respect between 
p. Mur. 14. 32 and 16. 34 is certainly doubtful, and that between p. Mil. 10. 
27 and 17. 45 is clearly forced — the context is exactly parallel. 

2 Reisig, Vorlesungen Uber lat. Sprach. iii. § 301, assigns the change of tense 
in such passages to the desire to avoid monotony ; cf. Blase, Dissertationes 
Argentoratenses, Vol. x. p. 73. That the imperfect follows the pluperfect in 
these cases is a fact worthy of notice. An interesting example in indirect 
discourse is afforded by de Invent, ii. 45. 130-31. Cf. p. Cael. 7. 16 (ut), and 
de Leg. i. 15. 42. 
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Phil. ii. 2. 3: 
Sed neque fecisti, nee, si cuperes, tibi id per C. Caecinam facere 
licuisset. 

ad Att. xvi. 5. 2 : 
Quintus fuit mecum dies complures, et, si ego cuperetn, ille 
vel plures fuisset. 

In each of these sentences the apodosis is of such a nature 
that one cannot help feeling the parallel force of cases like the 
following ; 

in Cat. iii. 5. 11: 

Si quid de his rebus dicere vellet, feci potestatem. 1 

In fact, for the apodoses above we could substitute expressions 
of willingness or unwillingness without seriously affecting the 
sense; e. g. (ad Att. xvi. 5. 2) "and he was willing to have 
stayed longer, si ego cuperem." Possibly I miss here the clue 
to the choice of tense in the M-clause, yet it must be admitted 
that speech usage is at times influenced by just such subtle con- 
nections as this. 

c) The remaining 9 cases are somewhat less certain. It is 
to be expected that odd examples would be found in the works 
of a writer like Cicero — so extensive and varied, and distributed 
over so long a period. Rather than lay myself open to the 
charge of forcing cases into categories already established, I pass 
without comment de Orat. i. 22. 104, ii. 55. 224 (Crassus), Brut. 
67. 238, post red. in sen. 14. 34, ad Att. iii. 10. 2, xiii. 45. 3. In 
the case of p. Q. Rose. 17. 50 and Phil. ii. 32. 81 the apodosis 
may be an independent subjunctive. As for ad Att. iii. 7. 1, 
optatum (in esset optatuni) is probably an adjective. 

IV. The Realm of the Future. 

Under this heading I would call attention to a few cases of the 
unreal conditional sentence in which the unreality runs over into 
the speaker's future. This is a matter quite distinct from the 
question of the futurum in praeterito usage, which has already 
been noticed in a previous section of this paper. That the unreal 
conditional sentence should thus invade the realm of the future 
is a wholly natural proceeding, and a phenomenon perhaps more 
frequent in English than in Latin. A sentence taken from the 
speech of the mother of Coriolanus affords a clear illustration; 

1 Cf. in Caecil. 10. 32, in Verr. ii. 3. 31. 73. 
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Livy ii. 40. 8: 

Ergo ego nisi peperissem, Roma non oppugnaretur; nisi filium 
haberem, libera in libera patria mortua essem. 

Of course the speaker does not mean that she would have died 
already, but that the prospect of a peaceful death is cut off by 
her son's actions. Even Plautus, with his somewhat restricted 
use of the secondary tenses of the subjunctive in ^-clauses, still 
shows there clear traces of this running over of the unreal into 
the speaker's future. It is however the Ciceronian use with 
which we are primarily concerned at the present time. The ex- 
amples fall under several different heads; 

a) The future sense may be marked by the use of the active 
periphrastic; e. g., 

in Caecil. 13. 43: 

Ac si tibi nemo responsurus esset, tamen ipsam causam, ut ego 
arbitror, demonstrare non posses. 

Cicero is here speaking of the (coming) trial of Verres. He 
tells Caecilius that be could not handle the case, even though 
there were going to be no defence. So the following examples; 
de Leg. Agr. ii. 31. 85: 

Quae, eiiamsi ad vos esset singulos aliquid ex hoc agro per- 
venturum, qui vobis ostenditur, ahis comparatur, tamen honestius 
eum vos universi quam singuli possideretis. 
Cato M. 23. 82: 

An censes .... me tantos labores diurnos nocternosque domi 
militiaeque suscepturum fuisse, si isdem finibus gloriam meam, 
quibus vitam, essem. terminaiurus? 1 

Less often it is the apodosis that contains the periphrastic form ; 
ad Fam. vi. 9. 2: 

Reliquum est ut . . . . nihil a te petam, nisi ut ad earn volun- 
tatem, quam tua sponte erga Caecinam habiturus esses, 2 tantus 
cumulus accedat commendatione mea, quanti me a te fieri in- 
tellego. 

In this connection might be added the following example, in 
which aliquando gives something of the suggestion of the peri- 
phrastic; 

1 So ad Fam. iv. 7. 4, ad Att. x. 8. 2, xi. 15.2; cf. ad Fam. xiii. i. 5, de Fin . 
iv. 22. 62. 

2 The reading habiturus es has some support. 

12 
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p. Sest. 38. 83: 

Ac si turn P. Sestius .... in templo Gastoris animam .... 
edidisset, non dubito quin, si modo esset in re publica senatus, 
si maiestas populi Romani revixisset, aliquando statua huic ob 
rem publicam interfecto in foro statueretur. 1 

b) The indirect explanatory use of the unreal conditional 
sentence (described in detail in section II) is often responsible 
for an encroachment upon the realm of the future. Thus, when 
a speaker wishes to remind or inform his hearer why he fails 
to do something that might be expected of him, instead of stating 
the reason directly, he may imply it by the use of a sentence 
of the following form "I would do so, were it not for the fact 
that, etc." The unreality is apt to run over into the future in 
such a case; e. g., 

ad Fam. xvi. 15. 1 : 

Plura scriberem, si iam putarem lubenter te legere posse. 

The purpose of this sentence obviously is 'to explain to Tiro 
why Cicero does not proceed to lengthen the letter.' 2 Such ex- 
amples of the indirect explanatory use are found very frequently 
in the epistles; 

ad Fam. vi. 6. 4: 

Dicerem, quae ante futura dixissem, ni vererer, ne ex eventis 
fingere viderer. 

ad Fam. xiii. 24. 3: 

Scriberem ad te, qualis vir esset, .... nisi eum iam per se 
ipsum tibi satis notum esse arbitrarer. 
ad Att. xii. 39. 2: 

De tabellariis facerem, quod suades, si essent ullae necessariae 
litterae, ut erant olim. 3 

The imperfect is the tense most used, but the pluperfect is also 
found ; 

ad Fam. vii. 2. 1: 

Quod si mihi permisisses, qui meus amor in te est, confecissem 
cum coheredibus; nunc .... inlicitatorem potius ponam, quam 
illud minoris veneat. 4 

1 De Har. Resp. 8. 17 affords perhaps a similar case. 

2 So in Plautus ; e. g., Most. 843-44 ; Eho, istum,puere, circumduce hasce aedis 
et conclavia. Nam egomet ductarem, nisi mi esset apud forum negotiant ; cf. Pers. 
45, Ps. 640. 

3 So ad Fam. xii. 4. 2, xiv. 7. 2, ad Att. ii. 14. 2, vii, 7. 7 (diutius) ; Brut. 62. 
223, Tusc. Disp. v. 14. 42: cf. p. Sulla 23. 64. 

4 Cf. ad Fam. xiii. 66. 2 and Auct. ad Her. iv. 49. 62. 
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In this case the future ponam touches the same time realm 
as does confecissem. If Marius had put the matter without re- 
strictions into Cicero's hands, the latter would have proceeded 
to make an arrangement with the coheirs; but now (he says 
jestingly) he will try to keep the price up. 1 

c) It is perhaps worth while to consider separately one or two 
examples in which the unreality of the sz-clause centers in some 
other word (or phrase) than the verb; e. g., 
in Verr. ii. 1. 17. 44: 

nihil dicam nisi singulare, nisi id, quod si in alium reum di- 
ceretur, incredibile videretur. 

The unreality of the condition here manifestly centers in the 
phrase in alium reum, not in diceretur; for Cicero is going to 
tell the thing, the time being set by dicam. That Cicero's thought 
here fell into the unreal form (instead of the ideal) shows in an 
interesting way how familiar he must have been with the invasion 
of the realm of the future on the part of the unreal conditional 
sentence. Compare the following example; 
de Leg. Agr. ii. 25. 67: 

" Idcirco " inquit " agros nominare non possum, quia tangam 
nullum ab invito." Hoc, Cjuirites, multo est quaestuosius, quam 
si ab invito sumeret; inibitur" 1 enim ratio quaestus . . . et . . . ager 
emeiur* 

V. The Concessive Unreal. 

The concessive ^-clause with verb in the subjunctive mood 
presents a most interesting historical problem in Latin as regards 
the form of conclusion. With Plautus, concessive si sit (often 
unreal) and si esset take an indicative conclusion three times as 
often as a subjunctive — always so, if my observation is correct, 
when the verb is one of those we ordinarily class as modal. 4 In 
Cicero, on the other hand, the ratio is more than reversed; con- 
cessive si esset, for instance, is followed by a subjunctive conclusion 
six times as often as by an indicative, and modal verbs are put 

1 For other cases where the future indicative thus parallels the unreal 
subjunctive, see de Orat. 1. 42. igo, p. Sex. Rose. 20. 83 fin., p. Rab. 
Perd. 6. 19, p. Sulla I. 2, 3. 10, 16. 47, p. Flacc. 16. 38, ad Att. ii. 14. 2; cf. p. 
Caec. 32. 93, ad Fam. iii. 10. 2, de Leg. ii. 7. 18. 

2 This one future (of the three in the passage) rests on conjecture. 

3 Cf. perhaps p. Q. Rose. 15. 45. 

4 The facts are given in detail in the University of California Publications, 
Classical Philology, Vol. I. p. 66 ff. 
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in the subjunctive with the greatest freedom. This marked in- 
trusion of the subjunctive into the conclusion of the concessive 
unreal was doubtless due, in part at least, to a growing appreciation 
of symmetry and balance in verbal expression and a more definite 
conception of si esset — esset, si fuisset—fuisset, etc., as normal 
combinations — a conception that could not but be fostered by the 
great masses of pure conditional sentences which naturally fall 
into those forms. 1 

The reason for Plautus' preference for the indicative in the con- 
clusion is not far to seek. For the conclusion of a concessive 
sentence of the type under discussion has, so to speak, a double 
role to play; thus, when the sz-clause is unreal, it is the function 
of the conclusion to inform the hearer that what is still would be, 
even though circumstances were other than they are. Now 
Plautus prefers to express what is, allowing the hearer to gather 
that it still would be; e. g., 
Ps. 291: 

Atque adeo, si facere possim, pietas prohibet. 

We (with Cicero) prefer the other alternative of stating what 
would be, leaving it to the hearer to gather that it likewise is — 
"And, what's more, even though I could, my sense of duty 
would check me" '. Though Plautus' choice produces a form of 
sentence that may seem to us rough, nevertheless its logic is 
sound; indeed, he might perhaps sit in judgment on us (and 
Cicero) who prefer the other alternative — a choice which means 
that we use the form of present unreality in reference to something 
that actually is. 

A study of the few cases in Plautus in which a concessive si- 
clause containing the subjunctive is followed by a subjunctive 
conclusion brings to light at least one of the factors that favored 
the intrusion of that mood into the conclusion; e. g., 

Aul. 555 ff.: 

Quos si Argus servet, qui oculeus totus fuit, 

Is numquam servet. 

Euclio is distressed for fear the cooks will steal something, and 
means to say that, if even Argus were watching them, they could 
not be kept from pilfering. Had he been content to say just ihis, 
the conclusion would without doubt have been possunt. But the 

1 According to Dittmar, I am wholly mistaken on this point ; see Philo- 
logische Rundschau, No. 8, 1906, p. 174 ff. 
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emphasis upon Argus in the M-clause is so great that it tempts 
the speaker to resume with is in the conclusion, and he finds 
himself committed by this choice of subject to a paraphrase 
of the thought "the cooks can and could not be kept from 
pilfering". Choosing servare as his verb, he may not make his 
conclusion a statement of fact ("even he by no means keeps them 
in check"), for Argus has nothing to do with the actual situation ; 
all he can say is " even he by no means would keep them in 
check." So Bacch. 697, Men. 238 ff. 1 

Aside from these examples, there seem to be in Plautus only 
four other cases where a concessive «'-clause containing the sub- 
junctive is followed by a subjunctive conclusion. These additional 
sentences have, in common with the three already treated, a 
strongly stressed word or phrase in the it-clause, but here there 
is no resumptive word in the conclusion. Yet the phrasing of 
the conclusion in each case is such as would exactly fit a re- 
sumptive element; e. g., 

True. 527-28: 

t Sih plane ex medio mari 

savium petere tuom iubeas, petere hau pigeat, mel meum. 2 

In this sentence the speaker proceeds with the conclusion just 
as though he had resumed ex medio mari by Mine or the like, 
and had thus committed himself to a statement of what would 
be; for Mine (cf. is in Aul. 555 ff.), would necessarily confine his 
remark to the supposed case, thus precluding a simple statement 
of the present situation (e. g. " I am ready "). Apparently 
Plautus felt some resumptive force in such a case, though it does 
not find direct expression in the text. If so, the explanation of 
the presence of the subjunctive in the conclusion would be the 
same here as for the three sentences first taken up. 

We might say therefore that the subjunctive in the conclusion 
of concessive «'-clauses of the forms si sit and si esset was on 
sufferance with Plautus. At any rate his recourse to this choice 
of mood seems to be limited to cases in which he becomes in- 
volved in a particular kind of sentence where the customary 

1 In view of Dittmar's quite unfounded inference (1. c. p. 176) I should 
perhaps state that my argument here does not rest on a belief in the old 
ontological theory of mood meaning. Though one does not subscribe to that 
theory, he need not blind himself to the fact that bonum est is the recognized 
form to express what is, whereas bonum sit and bonum esset are typical ex- 
pressions of what would be. 

2 So Tri. 885 ff., True. 315 ff., Most. 241 ff. 
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indicative is almost perforce excluded ; when left to his own 
devices he consistently prefers to state what is, leaving it to the 
hearer to infer that the same thing still would be. Even in some 
cases where he goes so far as to commit himself by the use 
of a resumptive word in the conclusion to a statement of what 
would be, the use of the subjunctive seems to have been escaped 
through the choice of a modal verb; see, for instance, Amph. 
45o ff. 

In Cicero a very general levelling has taken place — even modal 
verbs and expressions have for the most part yielded to the 
pressure. For instance, si esset is used in the concessive sense 
approximately 160 times, but out of this total the indicative 
appears in conclusion in only 22 cases. Even when the modal 
expressions are singled out and considered separately, the pre- 
ponderance of the subjunctive is still decisive (39 subjunctive, 
12 indicative). 

In the 22 cases of indicative conclusion with si esset the tense 
is regularly past. This, as Blase has explained, 1 may be a con- 
sequence of the shift of the present unreal from the form si sit 
to si esset; thus, Plautus can very well say Qui si decern habeas 
linguas, mulum esse addecet (Bacch. 128), but as soon as the 
shift is made to Qui si decern haberes linguas, it becomes hard 
to retain the present addecet. However Cicero does this very 
thing once or twice; e. g., de Har. Resp. 1. 2. A clearer case 
is found with the concessive clause in the form sifuisset; 
Lael. 27. 104: 

si il lis plane orbatus essem, magnum tamen adfert mihi aetas 
ipsa solacium. 

In closing the discussion it may be worth while to emphasize 
the large concessive use of the .si-clause. Thus, of about 750 
cases of si esset — esset, almost exactly 140 are concessive sen- 
tences. In this total of 140 are included 18 examples in which 
si is reenforced by etiam; 78 more have tamen in the conclusion, 
and 9 others have some formal mark of the concessive sentence 
(e. g. ne si quidem, "not even if"); the remaining cases are 
defined by the context merely. 

University of California. -*"*• *-" i-NUTTING. 

1 Disseitationes Argentoratenses, Vol. x. p. 95 ff.; he here credits Foth with 
the original suggestion. 



